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(ABSTRACT : This article contends that the relational as- 
pects of minority ethnic group communications have not 
been given due attention and that an adequate explica- 
tion of the concept of ml nor I tar 1 an i sm is necessary for 
the better understanding of minority qroup communication 
processes. The paper deals with the explication problem 
and presents the findings of a thematic content analysis 
of a Black student publication to explain and Illustrate 
the variables operative in minority ethnic group 
commun I cat Ions . ) 

I HTRODUCT I ON 

Most of the large and growing number of ethnic and 
other minority communication studies can be criticized on 

Dr. Nwankwo is an assistant professor of Journalism at 
the University of Rhode Island where Ms. Reedy Is a 
senior honors student. An earlier version of this paper 
was presented at the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism Convention, San Diego, California, August, 197**. 
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at least three grounds:' 

1. They ptace too much emphasis on the pathologies 
of language or of mass media usaoe. 

2. They lack adequate conceptual basis; they make 
little use of concepts that have theoretic and systematic 
i mport . 

3. They fail to distinguish minority communication 
studies from I n tercul tural , inter-ethnic or even Inter- 
national communication studies. 

These problems exist primarily because most of the 
studies are organ I tm-cen tered . in that sense, they attempt 
to find the deficiencies of specified ethnic or other 
minority groups from a socio-anthropologlcal perspective 
which views a minority as a given and constant entity 
and then attempts to provide Its demographic character- 
istics. This approach generally neglects the process or 
Interactive aspects of minority communications which Is 
relational, dynamic, and diachronic. 

Although some mass media studies do focus on the 
relational aspects of minority communications, these 
studies generally take the "treatment" viewpoint which 
seeks to find how the mass media treat. and, therefore, 
perpetuate or reduce prejudicial attitudes towards 
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ethnic and other minority groups in society. As such, 
these studies fall within the general rubric of "effects 
of discrimination" studies which have been criticized 
on such methodological grounds as the use of standard- 
ized white middle-class personality inventories and 
the failure to recognize that cuitural differences in- 
teract with patterns of discrimination to produce indi- 
vidual and groop reactions. There is also the problem 
of biased interpretation of data whereby prejudice in 
the majority group, for example, is explained as re- 
flecting normal incorporation into and adjustment to 

aspects of social institutions rather than as reflecting 
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personal pathology. 

The difficulty of distinguishing among minority, 
inter-ethnic, intercut tura 1 , and international communi- 
cation studies is understandable because (a) there are 
high correlations among some of the attributes of the 
poor and those of some ethnic minorities and (b) all 
communication is cultural to some extent; communication 
being a significant part of culture. Culture itself is 
defined as a mutual I ty of influence In a complex system 
of soctal and Institutional contents, structures, and 
processes or "as a system in which messages^cut t I vate 
and regulate the relations between people." 



This article conceptual f zes mi nor i tar I an t sm from ttje 
perspective of communication and then presents a content 
analysts of a Black student newspaper to illustrate and 
describe some of the processes which take place in ethnic 
minority-majority communication contexts, 

THE CONCEPT OF Mi NORI TARi AN I SM 

A more adequate analysis of mlnorrty-majort ty com- 
munications necessitates the use of the concept* mtnorl- 
tariantsm, which is a variable rather than the concept, 
minority, which is a constant. A variable would allow 
consideration of the relational, process, contextual, and 
rule-crlented nature of communication. We view communi- 
cation here as symbolic interaction which Involves ver- 
bal and non-verbal processes having different degrees 
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of expl 1 cl tness . The use of ml nor I tar I an I sm would also 
clarify how minority-majority communication i s, i n inter- 
ethnic contexts, confounded by ethnic group processes to 
produce certain peculiarities of communication. 

Mi nor i tar I an 1 sm is defined formally here as a re- 
lational, diachronic, and dynamic concept that is com- 
plementary to major! car ian Ism (or dominancy) in a system 
of power (that Is, of communication control) imbalance 
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in which the dominant subsystem retains the power to make 
formal and informal rules governing communicative inter- 
action between It and the minority subsystem and in which 
the minority is, thereby, objectively and subjectively 
deprived . 

The concept has meaning only with reference to a 
specified environment. Although theoretically applicable 
to most communication situations, It has definitive and 
practical import only in those (persistent) situations 
in which the assignment of the attributes of dominance 
and minority Is based on a reified and stereotypical 
social and objective reality determined either by dis- 
criminatory low valuation of the communicative compe- 
tencies of one subsystem and/or by previous deprivation 
by the other subsystem. 

The crucial variable In the analysis of minoritar- 
ianism Is power with reference to operative communication 
rules of which the dimensions of understanding, clarity, 
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range, specificity, and homogeneity have been mentioned. 

A certain degree of clarity and accurate under- 
standing of the operative rules by the parties In Inter- 
action is necessary for effective communication to take 
place. It is also necessary that the parties appreciate 
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the number of different contexts or circumstances tn 
which the seme communicative ectlons are applicable (the 
rule range), the number of different communicative 
ecttons which ere applicable In a particular situation 
(the rule specificity), and the degree to which accur- 
ate understandings are evenly distributed among partt- 
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cfpaftts In a communication system (the rule homogeneity). 

Unequal distribution among participants In a 
communication system of the power to determine the 
propriety and dimensions of operative rules Is a suf- 
ficient condition for ml nor i tart an I sm. The significant 
power and Influence exercised by one systematic component 
over the other Is that of Imposition of"hls" own set of 
rules of communication. 

Since individuals bring different sets of communi- 
cation rules to the (communication) situation, the 
transactional process of achieving consensus or com- 
promise on the rules Is said to be part of communication. 

8 

As Cushman and Whiting put It , this 

Involves the projection of one's 
rules, their testing In the crucible 
of Interaction, and the emergence of 
understandings or rules leading to 
understanding of information. The 
transaction may be dominated by one 
Individual with power to Impose his 
view of the^ world, his procedures, 
his content--hls rules--on others. 
(underlines are ours) , 
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The control over rules enables the dominant compon- 
ent In the communlcatlr system to determine the pattern 
of communication. Whi», the best communication Is that 
which establishes a symmetrical, reciprocal relationship 
In which at least two "components Influence one another, 
perhaps over different matters at the same time, or per- 
haps over the same matter at different times", the concept 
of mtnorl tar lanlsm Involves an asymmetrical communicatory 
relationship. Here "one component Is the caus*1 agent 
and another Is the affected object the first systematic 

component (Individual, role, group, etc.) Influences the 
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second and possibly exercises power over the second." 

When communication takes on this synchronic char- 
acter which lacks multiple, complex or plural social 
causation or Influence, minor! tar tan Ism Is said to exist 
In the communication situation. 

A MINORITY 

As conceptualized here, different degrees of minor! - 
tar i an i sm exist In different communication situations. At 
the Interpersonal level of communication, for instance, 
the necessary and sufficient condition for mi norl tar I an I sm 
may exist without there being a_ minor I ty (Implying a per- 
sistent and high degree of ml nori tar I an i sm) since the 
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1 1 tuition may be very dynamic with communicator rotas 
constantly changing. Also, those situations In which the 
dominance of one Individual by another Is the result of 
tueh personal communicator attributes as expertise and 
the like, are of a special order. 

It Is at the Inter-group level of communication 
that power imbat ance--the basic condition <?f minor! tar- 
I an I sm*-be comes compounded by group processes to produce 
persistent processes of discrimination and deprivation. 

The significant group processes are Identity of 
group members, stereotyping and re I f I cat Ion of group 
attributes, as well as discrimination and deprivation . 
These processes always Impair effective communication. 
But when the groups involved are ethnic, the Intensity 
of primordial ties and sentiments combined with mistrust 
of out-groups often leads to polarization of the groups 
and consequently greater malfunctioning of operative 
communication rules. 

In such situations, the level of understanding is 
usually too tow for meaningful interaction to take place. 
And there Is usually tittle change in the degrees of rule 
range, specificity and homogeneity as the communication 
system levels move from the mass to the interpersonal 
lave t . 



For Instance, greater and greater homogeneity ordin- 
arily exists as one moves from the micro to the micro 
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communication levels. In ethnic minority-majority 
communication contexts, however, the communication par- 
ticipants generally view homogeneity as a constant, prin- 
cipally because they stereotype and reify individual and 
group attributes. The implication is that the "what 

and the "where" dimensions of the Laswelltan communica- 
tion paradigm are much lesi significant, than ordinarily, 

in such communication contexts, while the "who" dimension 
11 

Is dominant. 

Under these circumstances communication becomes* an 
intransigent power encounter. The arena for such inter- 
group encounters Is the national society (and its admini- 
strative and Institutional subunt ts) because this Is the 
operative level at which those resources or facilities 
that determine communicative capacities are different- 
ially allocated. The physical or cultural attributes 
Example, --racial , religious) that discriminates between 
members of the national minorities and those of the major 
ity may, of eourse, go beyond the boundaries of the 
society. 

The physical and cultural characteristics of the 
majority group and those of the minority serve as foci 
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of identity and as objects end subjects of stereotyping 
end relficetion for the respective members. However, the 
control by the majority group over the rules end facili- 
ties for communication enebles It to Impose Its own set 
of rules as the societal or community standard. 

The rules include not only the agenda for further 
allocation of facilities for communication, but also the 
veluetion of those physical and cultural attributes which 
serve as basic communicative facilities for members of 
the respective groups.' The majority group Is, therefore, 
able to assign high values to its own ettrlbutes and low 
values to minority ettrlbutes. When this dt scrtmtnetory 
esslgnment of velues Is made the bests of resource allo- 
cation, the minority becomes deprived. But, the members 
of the minority group must be Individually and collec- 
tively eware of the deprivation for It to be socially 
sign! f leant. 

In the processes of rei ft cation and stereotyping 
In mi nor t ty-major I ty communications, the most distin- 
guishing and generalized physical or cultural mark of 
Identity for members of eaeh group becomes the criterion 
determinant of values placed on alt other attributes 
that make up the image of the group. 
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in stereotyping, these attributes are homogenized by 
the other-group members by asslqntng them with equal 
strength to Individual members of the group In all rele- 
vant situations. In relocation, the members of the group 
homogenize In-group member*, by equally asstqnlng their to 
the attributes that constitute the generalized Image of 
the in-group. 

ANALYSIS OF A MINORITY MEDIUM 

Because the mass media as a cultural Institution Is 

one of the most Important channels through which groups 

express their collective Images, Its contents are partly 

the result of relflcatton, stereotyping and other group 

processes. And because ethnic minority media usually 

emphasize leadership functions, Its contents are good 

indices of the group's primary themes or goals which all 

significant minority grdops have even if individual 
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members are divided on policy. 

A minority may seek, for Instance, to achieve assimi- 
lation Into, plural Ism wl th , and seccess Ion from the 
majority group. It may also seek a reversal of the status 
quo by which It puts Itself in a dominant position vis-a- 
vis the majority group. The choice and application of these 
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themes fn general depend on a number of contextual or 

situational factors such as the type of minority, the 

presence of such catalysts as organizers and the mass 

media, the type and Intensity of repression or rejection, 
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as well as the group Identity, claims, and expectations. 
College students., women, and a variety of ethnic groups, 
for Instance, do not seek the same goals even though all 
consider themselves minorities in certain contexts. 

The case study reported here Identifies the dominant 
themes of a publication that proclaimed Itself the spokes- 
man of a specified minority. V/e hope, through content 
analysis, to gain more insight Into the concept of 
minor! tarlanism in minority communications. 

The context of the study is a non-urban state uni- 
versity campus located In the southern coastal area of 
Rhode Island. Black students constitute about one per- 
cent of a student population of about twelve thousand. 
There Is a black student organization called by the 
Swah I 1 i name of Uhuru Sasa (Freedom Now). The black 
population In the state Is similarly small and is con- 
centrated In the city of Providence about thirty miles 
north . 
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The campus has one major student newspaper, The Good 
Sc Cigar , financed from the student activities tax. and, 
therefore, controlled by the student body through Its 
senate. A campus radio station, WRIU, Is similarly fin- 
anced and controlled. A weekly, The Narraqansctt Times , 
serves the community surrounding the university. State- 
wide print and broadcast media are also easily available 
on campus. 

In 1972, the student senate received requests for 

snd decided to finance two alternative piibl Icatlons-- 

the Black Gold and the Moustache --both appearing Irre- 


gutarly for about one year. These two publications 
had, at least one thing In common: they believe the 
"as tab 1 Ishment" student media, The Cigar and WRIU, were 
Inadequate for diversified Information needs of the 
campus . 

The Black Gold , edited and staffed by black stu- 
dents, published Its first issue on October 12, 1972, 
declaring Itself "a realistic means of ending any existing 
communications problems between the Black Community- 
campus population". It went on, "In order to grow and 

develop community power, we n'ust develop communications 
15 

power." 
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It was not evident* however, whether the paper was 
referring to the black community on campus or throughout 
the state of Rhode Island for the editorial went on, "It 
Is time Black peoples possessed and controlled their own 
news media. We have suffered too long, the distortion 
and indifference of the now-present white news publications. 
The paper then pledged to publish materials relevant to 
Black peoples "from a totally Black perspective." 

It Is clear that the purpose of the paper was to 
bolster the Identity of the Black Communf ty--somethlng, 
with which, as the paper put it, black peoples can 
•denttfy. In its first issue, the paper wrote of the 
black renaissance, of breaking away from the white 
standards of beauty, of black political crossroads, and 
of the implementation of the black agenda which would 
change the American political arena. 

Other features in the Issue included an interview 
piece, "The Black Student Dilemma", in which some black 
students expressed discontent and depression about being 
part of a predominantly white campus community; a per- 
sonality feature on "The Risino of a Black Woman" des* 
cribing the self-reliance and occupational rise of a 
black woman who holds an administrative posttfonoon 
campus; the acquisition of a new headquarters by the 

is 
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Af ro-Amer I can Society (Uhuru Sasa) ; and "Thoughts on Black 
Studies" tn which the director of the black studtes pro- 
gram emphasized the obligation to use education as a social 
tool • 

This eight-page Issue also provided some statistics 
on the black population In the state of Rhode Island and 
on the county and racial distribution cf family income 
and poverty status. There were several poems of which the 
general theme Is the creativity of black people. 

The type of "relevant" Information the paper published 
did not, on the whole, tend Itself to presentation In the 
conventional format of a newspaper. The content and Its 
structural arrangement were unorthodox: only one Item tn 
this first issue can be classified as "news" by traditional 
standards . 

The last issue of the paper (December 19, 1973) was 
as noteworthy as the first for it was essentially a re- 
action to the cessation of funding by the student senate. 
The editors who seemed aware from the beginning of the 
financiatty precarious position of the paper now agreed 
that It was, indeed, a black community paper rather than 
a student paper, an argument the Student Senate used in 
cutting off funding. The editors opined, however, that 
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the paper was an "educational, cultural, and social tool 
which can contribute to educational horizons of the many 
naive white students unaware of black attitudes and thoughts. 
"With URI's dismally low minority enrollment statistics 
and Its tragically limited minority-oriented academta," 
the editors went on, "the student senate was In no posi- 
tion to reject the small voice Black GoW wishes to 
17 

strengthen ." 

In submitting what they called a "proper and digni- 
fied goodbye!' the editors turned for help to the R.i. 
black community. The editorial appeal of this last Issue 
was very state-wide; the editorial bemoaning the dearth of 
black mass media In the state where blacks were "reminded 
dally that white distortion Is still a dismal and des- 
tructive device. ... that presupposed wMte objectivity 
objects to black Intrusion or I n te rject Ion . . . that radio 

air waves are over-ridden with too many non-Identifiable 

18 

fabrications." 

This edition raised anew the issue of the small 
number of black students and staff on campus and asked 
whether the university was accepting its responses! I (ties. 
Other features dealt with Portuguese Imperialism In 
Africa and with the plight of the black laborer. 
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GENERAL CONTENT 

The seven other editions of the 8Veck Gold general 1 y 
followed the seme format as the first and last issues. The 
only exception was%the April, 1973* issue devoted almost 
entirely to the effects of the Nixon Administration budget 
cuts on the R.I. minority programs. Otherwise, the overall 
content structure indicates much emphasis on poetry and 
other feature stories wtth some items focusing on the uni- 
versity, some on the state, and some on national and inter- 
national levels. There was a lot of philosophical content 
and almost every issue contained some Important statistics 
on the btack community. 

The distribution of items in at 1 nine issues of the 
prper is shown In Table I. The item count excludes poems, 
photographic materials and book reviews. Table I classi- 
fied the items according to racial, locational » and evalu- 
ative foci; also whether the subject-matter is "person" or 
"thing". Table tl shows the distribution of the Black 
Gold content according to themes. 

The research question did not require sophisticated 
methodology. The coding of items was simple and presented 
no serious validity problems. It was therefore easy to 
evaluate and place the I terns on the relevant categories. 
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Overall agreement between the two coders was almost complete. 

We see fn Table I , a great emphasis on black-oriented 
subject matter as the paper Intended; even ftems that were 
classified as having a white Institutional or personality 
focus were mostly written from the point of view of how the 
black community Is affected. A piece on "Women's Libera- 
tion and the Black Women", for Instance, concludes that 
"one must not so easily Include the Black woman (n the gen- 
eralized fight, for she has a separate yet significant 

19 

role In the liberation of her very own". 

TABLE I ABOUT HERE 

The overall Impression is that of black-white rectal 
dtchotomlzatlon with little attempt made to coalesce with 
other minorities. Although editorial emphasis was on the black 
community, "community" was variously Interpreted as blacks on 
campus, blacks In Rhode Island, blacks in the United States, 
«nd blacks all over the world. Beyond the United States, 
however, there was more Identification with blacks In the 
African continent and to a lesser extent with those In the 
West Indies. 

Most of the educational and socto-cul tural I terns focus 
on the university campus while most of the economic and 
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political Items focus on the state and national levels. 

In spite of the generally agresslve editorial tone, 
one does not find too high orientation to negativism 
although the rather high editorial positivism could 
plausibly be attributed to articles being written from 
the perspective of black efforts succeeding despite the 
Institutional bias of the society. This Is particularly 
true of the personality features which are surprisingly 
elitist. 

♦ 

TABLE 1 I ABOUT HERE 

This general trend shows up In Table II In which the 
thematic distribution of content Indicates a great deal 
of emphasis on both discrimination and racism as well as 
on the progress that black people have made. Thus, while 
there Is much emphasis on the theme of racism and dis- 
crimination, the underWIng theme Is that, with effort 
and unity, blacks would make progress. There Is, there- 
fore, an absence of the general feeling of powerlessness 
whtch Is said to be the crucial attribute of minorities. 

A certain amount of powerlessness can, however, be 
Identified In parts of the p»per. An Interview with black 
students, for example, revealed a strong feeling of depres- 
sion, social isolation, dispersion, dilemma and Irrelevance 
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In "striving to obtain educational goais in an unrelattve 

environment". "Ethnically speaking", an interviewee said, 

"there should be more Puerto Rtcans, Chtcanos, etc.... more 

different people relating together. Being around a totally 

20 

dominant race is hard." 

But ever here, one does not find a feeling of total 

power lessness • For instance, a freshman had this to say 

21 

about why she attends the university: 

I watch how white peopte have been 
getting on Blacks all the time.... 
they can't stand to see us on the 
same tevel. Since I know this, I 
Just keep pushing harder. I am 
here doing what they don't want me 
to do. White people upset me but 
I know I upset them too. t keep 
pushing because I know someday. 
Black people are going to get over" 

One thing must be said, though; this type of printed 

hostility does not seem to exist in most of the observed 

interpersonal relations between white and black students. 

Organization 

In another milieu. Black Gold , couid have been a 
successful enterprise. But in the environment in which 
It was born tt was doomed to an early death: it was anaemic 
both from the professional and the business points of view. 
The expressive outlet for black students as well as the 
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Information which the paper provided were very Important, 
Indeed. However, with a minuscule of real rather than 
proclaimed audience, the paper could not be "possessed 
and controlled by black peoples. " It was, in fact, con- 
trolled by the Student Senate who Invoked Its powers to 
cut off funding after nine editions of the paper. 

During the senate floor debate, some student sena- 
tors called the paper "racist", saying it was a black 
community and not a student publication. The editors 
of the paper agreed with the second characterization but 
denied the paper was racist. 

The paper did not attract a substantial readership 

22 

in the black community, for some reason. Virtually 
nothing was done about the business aspect of the paper. 
The masthead showed that an editor-in-chief, an asso- 
ciate editor, two assistant editors, and a managing 
editor constituted the management board. A staff 

of five were also listed who along with the editors 

generated most of the editorial material published In 
23 

the paper. For aH Intents and purposes, the paper 
was to be a subsidized publication like the other 
student media on campus. There was very little ad- 
vertizing even though a lot of open space was wasted, 
••wasted" from the point of view of conventional newspaper 
format . 

22 
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CONCLUS I ON 

Overall* available evidence Indicates that pluralism 
Is the basic theme which the Black Gold emphasized. The 
editors wanted to play some leadership role In creating a 
unified black community base. In this attempt they reified 
black peoples and homogenized black communities. Pluralism, 
however, Implies some multiple Independence of means. The 
management of the paper failed to acquire this through lack 
of time, effort, competence or other. Editorial Independence 
can scarcely be separated from financial Independence. 

There Is plenty of evidence In the paper to support a 
contention that the editors were aware of deprivation and 
discrimination; but while there was little feeling of power- 
lessness, the history of the Black Gold tells us that the 
real and ultimate power over communication rules rested 
with the majority (of the student body). 

There were at least three ways by which the paper 
could have survived? persuade the generality of the student 
body to support It despite the "hostile" editorial bent, 
create an alternative base of support, comply with the 
rules of the student senate. None of these was success- 
fully done. Consequently, the comnun I cat Ion problems the 
paper set out to solve remain. 
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TABLE II 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONTENT BY ITEM THEMES 

Theme No. of Items X 

Unity 10 14 

Progress 20 28 

Power/self reliance 8 II 

Discrimination/racism 23 33 

Colonialism h 5 

Other 6 9 

71 100 
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